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Charter of Hope 


Ceven minutes before eleven o’clock on 
^ June 25, 1945, in the city of San Francisco, 
the United Nations set their hands to a new 
World Charter, establishing the “rule of 
reason,” as President Truman called it, and 
pledging themselves, to settle disputes by 
peaceful means. 

Thus, for the.second time in thirty short 
years, the nations of the world are committed 
to ban war from their dealings, to lift their 
differences on to the plane of discussion and 
reason, and to preserve the peace, if necessary, 
by force of arms. 

Here is swift and potent tidings for the 
world. Swift, because while.the war is not 
yet over the shape of things to come is dis¬ 
played for men to see, and potent, because 
in this Charter lies all the hope of mankind 
for an ordered , and peaceful world. With 
solemnity, but without any sentimental drama, 
the San Francisco Conference offers its 
momentous plan for the approval of the 
separate nation members—an approval which 
we hope will be forthcoming from every land. 

“Great as our achievement is,” said 
General Smuts at San Francisco, “ more is 
needed than a machine of peace. Unless the 
spirit to operate it is there the best plan or 
machine may fail. The human factor must 
play its part. It is for our peace-loving 
peoples to see that this great plan is, backed 
with all their energy, all their, heart and soul. 

All the social, political, and spiritual forces 
of our peoples should be mobilised behind 
this plan. War today is total totalitarian, all 
in. Similarly, defence should draft, conscript 
and organise all the resources of the human 
spirit behind security against war.” 

The rule of reason must be supported by the 
power of arms, the reign of law must be 
reinforced by the authority of force disciplined, 
controlled, and ready to act at the behest of 
the United Nations. Nothing less than that 
will do to provide a confident foundation for 
the new security organisation, and nothing 
less than that is the offer of San Francisco 
to a world eager to try once more to ban war. 

Wells For African Farmers 

'J'he, sight of officials of the 
■Water Development Depart¬ 
ment of Northern Rhodesia put¬ 
ting their heads together over a 
piece of land has recently been 
the signal for mass house re¬ 
movals by local Africans. 

“ In 1944 a large district known as 
the North Charterland was, being 
resettled by African farming 
families—if essential water supplies 
could be found. However unin¬ 
viting and barren any spot chosen 
by the experts for well-sinking, 
people were soon flocking to 
settle round it, sometimes even 
before the well-construction had 
actually begun. 

Confidence in the Department’s 
powers of water .divination is 
justified by the record of the war 


* “ We the peoples ” is the grand and thrill¬ 
ing phrase which the preamble to the Charter 
uses as its first words. These words, similar 
to those used in the American Constitution, 
are a reminder that the United States of 
America—itself the world’s greatest experi¬ 
ment in human living—was the soil upon which 
the new Charter was born. An immense hope 
lies in its American birth and its American 
signature. Another great experimenter in 
ordered living,, the Union of Soviet-Socialist 
Republics, has, put its name also to the docu¬ 
ment ; and so has the third great experimenter 
in people’s government, the Commonwealth 
of British Nations. 

These three great powers stand pre-eminently 
among the guarantors of security because 
their peoples have learned and laboured in 
the domains of government and law. Each 
is different, but each, in its own way, is a 
product of thj people’s will and the result 
of much patient striving towards the goal of 
government by reason and not government 
by force. 

great document has been written and a great 
instrument forged. It now remains, as 
President Truman declared, for the nations' 
to have “ the will to use it.” Paper is still 
worthless, however impressive the signatures, 
unless behind it lies the will to act. 

The nineteen chapters of the World Charter 
cover the complex area of relationships 
between the nations, and in every case ways 
and means are provided for the discussion 
of responsibility, the solving of problems, 
and the settlement of disputes. Never was 
an instrument forged for use so elaborate 
and yet so practical. Whether it becomes 
yet another scrap' of paper on the salvage 
heaps of the world or develops into a treasured 
charter of life for the world’s peoples, rests 
largely in our hands. 

Let us understand it, let us defend it, and 
above all, let us so use it that in use it may be 
sharpened and improved and thereby be 
firmly established as the working hope of the 
world’s peoples. 


years; over 500 wells have been 
sunk in Northern Rhodesia dur¬ 
ing that time, giving the people 
an extra 3J million gallons of 
water daily from hitherto un¬ 
tapped underground sources. 

This development is to con¬ 
tinue. New wells ahd bore-holes 
will be made, especially as more 
constructional machinery be¬ 
comes available. Responsible 
Native Authorities will take over, 
as they are doing already, the 
maintenance of these water 
points as they get into working 
order. 

Already many of the once arid 
lands of Northern Rhodesia and 
other British East African terri¬ 
tories are being turned into 
useful and pleasant farmlands. 


The Photographer’s Ruse 


goME remarkable accounts of 
the photography of tropical 
fish- are given by Mr H. L. 
Gibson in the Journal of the Bio¬ 
logical Association. The photo¬ 
graphy of the fishes is of im¬ 
portance for the study of their 
natural history, and all kinds of 
ruses have to be employed to 
take them. They are photo¬ 
graphed, by the way, in their 
natural colours. 

The fish are harmlessly 


drugged in order to slow their 
motions, and are placed in a tank 
with a very narrow partition in 
front. When the camera. is 
ready, they are made to swim 
into this narrow section, where 
they keep in good focus; this is 
done by merely tapping on the 
glass. The, fish have been trained 
to know that the noise of'tap¬ 
ping means feeding time, and, 
they duly swim past the camera 
when beckoned this way. 


A Memory of 
Dickens 

Qnly a few people remain, alas, 
who have personal recollec¬ 
tions of Charles Dickens, but one 
of them—Mr H. B. Buckland of 
Morpeth—has sent this interest¬ 
ing note after reading Where 
David Copperfield Was Written. 

"When Charles Dickens was 
touring the North of England 
with his Penny Readings in 1863 
or 1864 (I don’t remember which, 
although I was at one of 
them with my mother at, the 
Mechanics’ Institute, South 
Shields), Augustus Dickens, 
Charles’ brother, stayed two or 
three days at our house. 

“One day Mother asked 
Augustus which of his books 
Charles thought the best, and he 
replied, ‘David Copperfield. I 
have been in his study when he 
was writing it, and have seen 
him get up, pace the room for 
ten minutes, sit down, put his 
head on his arms on the desk 
and sob like a child. Do you 
know, Mrs Buckland, that most 
of that story was his own life.’ 

“I have a very vague recollec¬ 
tion of Augustus, but Charles I 
can still picture in my mind 
giving his reading, which I think 
was Christmas Carol. ” 
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FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 


On a Normandy Farm 

This jolly 16-year-old French milkmaid, Janine, and her 
affectionate friend are learning to forget the dark days of last 
summer when war passed over their beautiful countryside. 


After 40 Centuries 


^mong the inventions that 
startled the world during 
the war against Germany were 
some that were based on funda¬ 
mental ideas that dawned early 
in the age of mechanical con¬ 
trivance and were left un¬ 
developed. 

The one-man submarine seems 
to be an extension of the 18th- 
century idea of Robert Fulton, 
who offered in vain to Napoleon 
and William Pitt a submarine 
torpedo which, with one man 
aboard, was to approach a 
hostile ship and blow up both 
ship and itself. 

Indeed, the history of inven¬ 
tion shows that, after coming 
marvellously to birth, ideas may 
go to sleep- not merely Re¬ 
generations^ but for thousands 
of years. A classical example is 
the invention of the steam • 
turbine (one of the wonders of 
modem engineering) by Hero of 
Alexandria, who flourished a 
century before the Christian era. 

Even more astonishing, how¬ 
ever, is a fact to which Professor 
A. H. Sayce drew attention some 
years ago. As he .reminded us, 
Sir Flinders Petrie, when work¬ 


ing at the Great Pyramid in 
Egypt, discovered that the huge 
granite blocks used in its con¬ 
struction had been smoothed by 
tubular drills fitted with hard- 
stone heads. That was a magnifi¬ 
cent invention, yet the world 
had to wait another 4900 years 
before a similar instrument was 
again used. In its reappearance 
it became the diamond drill, first 
used to bore the Mont Cenis 
tunnel between the years 1857 
and 1870. 

We do but justice when we 
acclaim modern achievements, 
but we need the scientist with a 
historical sense to recall to out- 
minds how much the present 
owes to the past. 


Cornets 


the summer wears oh. it is 
good to see children again eh- 
joying ice-cream wafers, tubs, or 
cornets. It is like old times, even 
though the ices ate not quite so 
creamy as they used to be. 

We were amused at one little 
fellow, a regular glutton for ice¬ 
cream, who, when told that his 
uncle was a musician and blew a 
cornet, asked why his uncle didn’t 
eat it, instead of blowing it. 
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Shaping the New Europe Gi i"t °f th * World News Reel 


A s the historic meetings of the President of the United States, 
Marshal Stalin,andMr Winston Churchill shaped the winning 
of the war in Europe, so their meeting in the present vital hour 
must shape the winning of the peace for this great Continent. 
The task of these three great a new Germany in which any 


leaders , will be no light one, for 
both socially and politically the 
war has left, most of the countries 
of Europe in a condition of chaos. 
In many areas there is a serious 
threat of famine and disease; in 
many areas, too, there is danger 
from roving bands of undis¬ 
ciplined men. 

A great deal, it is true, is 
already being done to alleviate 
distress, especially by the 
wealthier Allied Nations through 
such organisations as tINRRA, 
but in the political field there are 
grave problems less. easy to solve. 

Today it is not just a question 
of restoring a shattered and dis¬ 
membered Europe to the position 
in which it stood before the war. 
Europe has to be built anew,.and 
its rebuilding cannot be success¬ 
fully done unless the three major 
world- powers are in agreement 
about the essential factors. 

Looking forward to its needs 
after the war Mr Eden once de¬ 
clared that Europe “must regain 
its corporate life.” That cor¬ 
porate life, indeed, must be far 
more of. a unity than ever before 
if the seeds of war are not to 
germinate again in its soil. To 
. ensure that fellowship among 
Europe’s diverse nations is the 
supreme task of the Allied Nations. 

The first great task of the Con¬ 
ference in Germany will be to 
decide the future of that 
country. Investigations have 
shown that even at her defeat 
i Germany had great potentials 
for waging war. The Big Three 
must - clearly prove to this con¬ 
quered nation that it is their 
, indivisible purpose to establish 


future attack by her on civilisa¬ 
tion is impossible. Though the 
three powers and France occupy 
and control different zones in 
Germany there must be full co¬ 
ordination of policy towards the 
German people. ' 

President Truman has told the 
world that the Conference is to 
begin preliminary work on a per¬ 
manent Peace Treaty. This 
treaty will involve changes in the 
boundaries of many countries— 
for example, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Poland. From the very 
beginning there must be an 
agreed policy on the principles to 
be applied in these changes. 

Poland, Yugo-Slavia, France, 
Belgium, and Holland are hoping 
for areas now German and 
Italian as compensation for their, 
losses, each change'of boundary 
raising population difficulties 
which, if not decided on a just 
and permanent basis, might be 
sources of future strife. Austria 
has been assured complete in¬ 
dependence, and Italy is well on 
the way to it. 

There are, of course, certain to 
be great differences of opinion 
about the -proper courses to 
pursue. This always happens 
when idealists get together —and 
the-Big Three have shown that 
they are idealists. With the 
Atlantic Charter as their founda¬ 
tion stone and their experience in 
the building up of the United 
Nations Charter there should be 
no uncertainty that they can 
construct for Europe a peace 
that will be an agreed peace and 
—as far as it is humanly attain¬ 
able—a permuuent peace. 


Nazi Plans to Rise Again 

Jn anticipation of her military German activities even while the 
defeat, Nazi Germany made Allies are occupying Germany. 


careful preparations to carry on 
activities in foreign countries, 
TVith a view T , eventually, to ,re¬ 
turning to power. 

Abundant evidence cf this is in 
the possession of Mr William 
Clayton, America’s Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
who has published a report, on 
the' subject. 

- Mr Clayton speaks of “the 


All sorts of deceits have been 
practised in furtherance of this 
plan. In particular, the Nazis 
have taken advantage in some 
countries of administrative in¬ 
efficiency and corruption. 

Happily, it appears, the Allies 
are well on the track of this 
evil underground movement. 
There is not the least doubt that 
nothing short of the utmost 


current and urgent problem- of vigilance will prevent certain 
frustrating German attempts to followers of Hitler from seizing, 


hide abroad a stake for another 
gamble for world domination,” 
and of the plans made by the 
Nazis, and carried cut by them 


without scruple, any opportunity 
which comes .their way abroad 
of rebuilding political and 
financial power to enable them, 


in part, to transfer, funds and iti due course, to stage a come- 
specially-trained men to carry on back in the Fatherland. 

Public Works For Lean Times 


^ new way to prevent unem¬ 
ployment was put forward by 
Sir John Anderson at the annual 
conference of the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Ac¬ 
countants the other day. 

In the past, said Sir John, 
capital expenditure (that is to 
say; enterprises put in hand with 
borrowed money) has tended to 
fall in times of unemployment, 
and to rise in times of prosperity. 
This is not in the interests of 
the nation. The Chancellor told 
the local authority treasurers, 
.that he had in mind a plan 
for regulating capital expendi¬ 
ture by local authorities so that 
such public works as could be de¬ 
layed would be undertaken only 
when full employment was tend¬ 
ing to decline. 


Not only will the'Government 
want to see public works pro¬ 
grammes of local authorities-as a 
whole, Sir John went on . to say, 
but each authority will also need 
its own programme, in order that 
it can consider in what order it is 
going to tackle the many tasks. 

' Sir John Anderson made it 
plain that the Government in¬ 
tended to regulate public works 
by saying “ yes” or “ no” to appli¬ 
cations for loans of money, ac¬ 
cording to the position of em¬ 
ployment at the time. 

This certainly is a wise , policy, 
for it means that local authority 
works for which there is no des¬ 
perate urgency—for example, the 
building of a nSw town hall— 
shall provide employment in lean, 
and not in prosperous, times. 


Skyways 

Bristol Aeroplane Com¬ 
pany’s eight-engined Braba- 
Yon 1 will be the. biggest plane 
ever built in Britain; it will 
weigh 110 tons and carry 72 pas¬ 
sengers in comfort for 2000 
miles—London to New York' 
non-stop. A full-scale wooden 
model of this luxury air-liner is 
being constructed, but it is not 
expected that Brabazon 1 will be 
ready to fly before 1947. 

Its wing span is to be 230 feet, 
its length 177 feet, and its 
height 52 feet. Inside the long 
fuselage will be, among other 
compartments, a dining-room 
and lounge in which passengers 
can recline in armchairs. There 
are to be cabins containing 
sleeping-bunks, and dressing- 
rooms with shower baths. The 
dining-room can be turned into 
a cinema to entertain the pas¬ 
sengers during their 12-hour trip. 
Below the dining-room is to be 
a kitchen, and below that again 
a space for stowing baggage. 

Brabazon 1 will have eight 
engines, set within the wings, 
developing a total of more than 
20,000 h p. She will cruise at 
250 m ph at a height of over 
20,000 feet, but passengers will 
feel no ill-effects from the rare¬ 
fied air outside, for inside the 
plane is pressurised to maintain 
atmospheric conditions as at 
8000 feet. 

This sky giant will give 
Britain a foremost place in the 
world air routes of the future. 

Mew Guinea Meets 
“Brother True” 

H e is brother true belong King 
one feller poppa one fella 
momma.” 

With these words Major- 
General Morris described the 
Duke of Gloucester to hundreds 
of natives at a picturesque cere¬ 
mony in New Guinea, where the 
duke met Ninji, a native chief’ 

Ninji wore a headdress of 
cassowary plumes set on shells 
draped behind with wood and 
metal from fallen aircraft. A - 
flat shell was attached to the 
chief’s' nose and rested on his 
black beard. Another shell hung 
from his neck. Fifty native 
children sang “God Save the 
King.” 

These loyal natives of New 
Guinea, particularly the Royal 
Papuan Constabulary, have done 
good work in the war against 
Japan. x 

A GREAT ZOOLOGIST 

TVJ'aturalists everywhere will 
mourn the death of Sir Peter 
Chalmers Mitchell, the biologist 
and zoologist who was ^Secretary 
of the Zoological Society of 
London from 1903 to 1934, for it 
was due to his work that cur 
chief national collection of wild 
animals has become a scientific 
institution of great popularity. 

When he took over in 1903 the 
London Zoo was little more than 
a menagerie, a “wild beast show," 
and he was responsible for the 
developments of the Mappin 
Terrace, Monkey Hill, the.Reptile 
House, the Aquarium and ‘the 
arrangements for more light, air, 
and greater freedom for the 
animals. His chief effort, how¬ 
ever, was the establishment of 
the new Zoo at Whipsnade. 

As The Times once wrote of 
him; “ He not only brought 

' science to the Zqo, but the Zoo to 
science.” 


domination of Borneo 
has been broken by the 
landing of Australian forces at 
Balikpapan, following the seizure 
of bases in the Brunei Bay area 
and cf Tarakan Island. 

Apart from an area on the 
eastern frontier, all American and 
British troops -will be withdrawn 
from Italy by the end of the year. 

Mr Eden’s illness prevented 
him from being present at the 
signing of the Charter of the 
United Nations, but. a space has 
been left for his signature. 

Out of 1,200,000 buildings de¬ 
stroyed by the Nazis in the 
Soviet Republic of Belorussia, 
nearly 150,000 have been rebuilt, 
including over 10,000 schools. 

Production has been resumed at 
the oilfields of Tarakan, the island 
close to the north-east Coast of 
Borneo. Eefore the war they 
yielded six million barrels a year. 

In Holland , the floods started 
by the breaching of the dykes 
are drying up more quickly than 
was expected. Four-fifths of the 
flooded area is now dry. 

MPhe bones of a diprbtodon, a 
prehistoric giant wombat, 
have been found in Central Aus¬ 
tralia. The modem wombat of 
Australia is about the size of a 
badger; the diprotodon, a mar¬ 
supial. was about six feet high 
and ten feet long. _ 


The 75th anniversary of 
Dickens’s death has been com¬ 
memorated in Moscow. 

The world-famous Greek 
statue, Venus de Milo, is back in 
the Louvre at Paris from its icar- 
time hiding-place at Valencay 
Castle, on the River Loire. 

Cars with telephones mounted 
on the dashboards, enabling 
drivers to ring up another car or 
a subscriber on a local, toll, or 
trunk exchange, will be on sale 
, in New York in the near future. 

The campaign against the 
Japanese in Northern Luzon in 
thq Philippines is now over except 
for isolated operations , against 
parties of the enemy still holding 
out. 

Belgium has awarded her 
highest honour, the Grand Cor¬ 
don of the Order of Leopold, to 
Field-Marshal Montgomery. 

Jn 1 the great coalfield of the 
Ruhr 100,000 German miners 
are back working in 126 re¬ 
opened mines. 

Bastille Day, July 14, will be 
celebrated in Paris for the first 
time since 1939. This is the anni¬ 
versary of the capture of the 
fortress-prison in Paris during the 
Revolution. 

Mr Cordell Hull, former U S 
Secretary of State, bought the 
first sheet of flve-cent stamps 
issued in memory of President 
Roosevelt. 


Home News Reel 


_,\t a recent National Rose 
Show held in London 29 new 
varieties of roses were exhibited. 

The well-known Yorkshire bene¬ 
factor, Sir Henry Price, has given 
£50,000 to the Heritage Craft 
Schools in Sussex. 

The. Ashford Branch of the 
British Legion have launched an 
appeal for £10.000 for the estab¬ 
lishment pf Victory House, a 
social centre which icill be a 
“thank-offering for ■deliverance 
and victory." 

Sir Charles Portal has stated 
that the RAF have flown 
7500,000.000 air miles—40 jour¬ 
neys to the sun and back. 

Under the WVS rehousing gift 
scheme nearly 60,000 bombed-out 
families have been given furniture 
and cooking utensils. 

During the war carrier-pigeons 
brought important messayes to 
a loft close to Piccadilly Circus,- 
London. The secret location was 
chosen because London’s pigeons 
at all times are seen flying there. 

Since' the beginning of the 
war 4300 tons 6i jam and jellies 
have been produced by rural 
housewives who are fnembers of 
the National Produce Guild. 
They have also bottled or canned 
3400 tons cf fruit. 


A stamp on one of the first 
letters to be flown from New¬ 
foundland to Europe was sold 
recently for £160. It was a New¬ 
foundland 60-cent stamp flown to 
Rome in 1927. 

Miss Joy Millet of Stamford 
has been made a member of the 
Institute of Builders, the first 
woman member since 1S34. , 

JTiremen at Whetstone recently 
answered three cat-rescue 
calls in three days. 

Swarms of greenflies which have 
bred in the weeds growing ' in 
London’s bombed sites invaded 
the City streets recently. 

Croydon schools are to be en¬ 
larged bp the addition of pre¬ 
fabricated class-rooms. 

Two anglers saved a young 
calf from drowning when it fell 
into the Grand Union Canal at 
Leighton Buzzard. 

letter written by Nelson 
from his flagship Victory on 
October 9, 1803, was found 

between the pages of a book by 
Mrs Didcote, of Swinton, while 
she was spring-cleaning. 

The present coal output 
of Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
and Leicestershire can be main¬ 
tained beyond the end of the 
present century. Last year their 
output was over 35 million tons. 


Youth News Reel 


-gERGEANT THOMAS FRANK DUP.- 
fant, RE, posthumously 
awarded the’Victoria Cross, was 
a patrol leader in the 1st Green 
Street Green Troop, Kent. This 
brings the total of Scout V Cs to 
17, and of all'awards made by 
the King to Scouts to 888. 

The Cornwell Scout Certificate 
has been awarded to 13-year-old 
Scout David Brooke of tile 4th 
Lowestoft Group in recognition of 
his courage during a long illness. 

Glasgow has the largest Boys 
Brigade battalion in the world. 
The battalion’s war effort included 
providing an ambulance wagon, a 
mobile kitchen, a mobile canteen, 
parcels for P O We, books for 


the Merchant Navy, an anchor for 
H M S Duke of York, and a dona¬ 
tion of £250 to Erskine' Hospital., 

Recently the first Nottingham 
Y M C A Scout Group enter¬ 
tained the Eindhoven boys 'and 
girls staying in Nottingham. 

An officer serving with- the 
Forces in Burma writes that even 
in Upper Burma he received the 
Scouts' left, handshake from a 
little Burmese boy. 

When the aircraft-carrier 
H M S Leviathan was launched - 
recently by the Duchess of Kent, 
60 Sea Scouts from Admiralty- 
recogfiised units in Northum¬ 
berland and Durham lined the 
route near the landing platform. 
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Aitutaki Up-to-Date 


Aitutaki is a tiny coral island 
in the Southern' Cook group 
in the South Pacific which has 
dreamed away its peaceful life 
for generations. There have 
never been any motors on 
Aitutaki, nothing more than a 
truck on the rickety line at the 
small pier. But the war has 
changed it, for Aitutaki’s seven 
square miles are valuable as an 
air base, and the Americans 
have spent millions of dollars 
there. 

Salt water swamps had to be 
filled in with tons of earth and 
coral brought up from the bottom 


of Aitutaki's lovely lagoon in 
huge mechanical buckets. Roads 
firm enough for lorries had to 
be made. Against the tiny pier 
only the smallest of ships was 
able to lie up, so dynamite was 
used to blast away larger open¬ 
ing on the coral reef. 

Most of the labour for all this 
was found among the 2000 
islanders. Very few' of them had 
seen anything of the outside 
w'orld until the Americans came, 
but now, -with motors, seaplanes, 
and aeroplanes, Aitutaki is play¬ 
ing a strategic part in the Pacific 
plans of the Allies. 


A QUICK WORKER 

'J'he Stenotype, a remarkable 
new American device for 
taking down speeches was first 
used in this country recently. 

Looking like a portable .type¬ 
writer and weighing about five 
pounds, its speed in recording 
speeches has amazed all re¬ 
porters who have seen it in 
action. The keys of the instru¬ 
ment are depressed singly or 
simultaneously, as chords on a 
piano, and the notes made can 
be read' with perfect ease. To 
establish a record of 382 words a 
minute a “fastest talker” con¬ 
test had to be held. 


Developing 1 

report entitled Highland 
Power recently published by 
the Association of Scientific 
Workers declares that the future 
of the Highlands is bound up 
with limestone and dolomite to¬ 
gether with fully developed 
hydro-electric power. These two 
minerals are important starting 
materials in the manufacture of 
calcium carbide and magnesium. 

The limestone reserves at 
Spean Bridge near Fort William 
are described as “immense,” and 
it is suggested that the carbide 
industry should be established in 
the Caledonian Canal region. In 
the Durness-Loch Eriboll region 


he Highlands 3 

there are millions of tons 
of high’ grade dolomite which 
could be used in the magnesium 
industry in Sutherland and 
Ross, where hydro - electric 
schemes are foreshadowed. The 
scientists point out that the car¬ 
bide industry has two important 
derivations, cyanamide which is a 
useful fertiliser, and acetylene 
which forms the basis of im¬ 
portant plastics 1 and synthetic 
rubber. Light industries for 
manufacturing finished articles 
from the synthetic materials thus 
produced could, it is suggested, 
be established near the basic in¬ 
dustries. 



AN INDIAN RHODES 


FIGHTER 


SCHOLAR 


Rejoicing in Freedom 

These Indian ex-prisoners of war, back from Germany, are enjoying the Chairoplane at a fun¬ 
fair which was part of the entertainment provided for them by the Mayor of Tottenham. 


A STRATOSPHERE 


Children and the Red Gross 


^ smiling young Indian doctor 
- came to London 'a few weeks 
dgo frcm a town in South India 
with a long name—Jammalama- 
dugu—where for some years he 
has been in charge of the London. 
Missionary Society’s hospital. 
He is Dr E. P. Azariah, son of 
the Indian bisricp, Dr Azariah of 
Dornakal. 


This young doctor has the 
special distinction of being the 
first Indian to receive a bursary 
from the Rhodes- Trust for 
medical study in London. 1 His 
hospital is in the midst of a 
district where most-people suffer 
from diseases of the eye, so Dr 
Azariah is spending his twelve 
months in Britain equipping 
himself at Moorfields Eye 
Hospital for better service to Ilia 
hospital and his patients. 


IN THE COOKHOUSE 

About three feet -above a cook- 

x in? range at an Army cook- . 
house near WmtrLngham in York¬ 
shire. a swallow has lately reared 
six of her young. The cookhouse 
has been in full use every day, and 
every care was taken -to leave the 
little family undisturbed. 


A RINGER FOR 
73 YEARS 

/"'ornwali, has capped a record 
which Bedfordshire believed 
was its own. 

Reading the - C N paragraph 
which stated that Mr F. Whitmore 
had rung the bells of Bolnhurst 
Church for 70 _ years prompted a 
Cornish reader to write on behalf 
of her father, Mr S. Quintrell, who 
has been ringing in St Columb 
Church for 73 of his 90 years. 

HOUSING URGENCY 

rifiiE Minister of Health has 
asked all local authorities to 
start building permanent houses 
without delay, making full use 
of all agencies, including private 
builders. He urged that full 
advantage should be taken of 
the present building season. 


PUSSY’S IN THE WELL 

Jn the little Cotswold town of 
Painswick recently a kitten 
fell down a dry well 40 feet deep. 
In these days there are no Tommy 
Thins to throw cats down wells, 
but a little Tommy Stout was 
urgently required to get this one 
out. The traditional hero ap¬ 
peared in the person of George 
Barnard, aged ten. 

Rope was produced, and the 
gallant lad emulated the famous 
nursery rhyme character by 
shinning down and bringing up 
the kitten. 

‘‘Tommy Stout” will surely be 
the nickname from now on of 
brave young George Barnard. 


SKIN IN STORAGE 

Vet another wonder of medi¬ 
cal science has been revealed. 
According to The Lancet, Squad¬ 
ron-Leader D. N. Matthews, a, 
plastic surgeon in the RAF, has 
shown that human skin can be 
stored and then used to heal 
wounds. This process of skin 
storage has the welcome effect of 
reducing the number of opera¬ 
tions under anaesthetics neces¬ 
sary to give badly-burned airmen 
new skins. Moreover, according 
to Squadron-Leader Matthew's, it 
reduces the number of “donor 
areas”—the places on the body 
from which live skin is taken for 
transfer to the affected part. 

The stored skin is attached to 
the-wound without stitches. 

Once again the urgencies of 
war have speeded up a discovery 
which promises to be a blessing 
to mankind. 


Control In the Use of Penicillin 


r rriE Westland-Welkin, the big¬ 
gest British single-seater fighter 
plane, designed to attack raiders 
,at - great heights, has several 
novel arrangements to counter 
the effects of the intense cold 
and rarefied atmosphere at the 
altitude fit reaches. 

To combat the danger of ice 
forming on the-windscreen there 
are two layers of pressure-resist¬ 
ing glass round the coupe and 
warm air is puroped between 
them. This also keeps the cock¬ 
pit so warm that the pilot needs 
no special clothing. 

The air pressure inside the 
cabin is regulated by a robot 
valve which works automatically. 


THE £70 FORTRESS 

rbHE United States Surplus Pro¬ 
perty Board lias authorised 
the disposal at nominal prices of 
-all used Army and Navy aircraft 
for educational purposes. It is 
now possible for American schools 
to obtain Curtiss P-40 planes at 
£20 and Flying Fortresses for £70. 


FISHING BY ASDIC 

When fishing boats are released 
from the Navy for their 
peacetime pursuit it is likely that 
their crews will locate shoals of 
fish by using the underwater 
listening apparatus known as 
Asdic, which in war is used for 
detecting enemy submarines. 

Fishermen, serving in the Navy, 
have had experience of using 
Asdic and have fotmd that a 
shoal of fish passing near a 
vessel equipped with it causes a 
slight noise in the earphones of 
the listening apparatus. Asdic 
will also be useful to trawler 
crews in revealing wrecks which 
might entangle their nets. 


THE NFS MAY GO 


iPhere appears to be a wide¬ 
spread feeling among local 
authorities that the National 
Fire Service, brought into being 
as the result of experience in the 
blitz, should now return to local 
control. Accordingly, the Home 
Secretary (Sir Donald Somervell) 
has invited local authorities to 
discuss the possibilities. 

Conditions for local control 
laid down by the Home Secre¬ 
tary are: 

All local fire services to be 
under Home Office supervision 
as regards efficiency and con¬ 
ditions of service: local fire 
services to be adequate for the 
fire risk in their areas; and the 
administrative and operative 
machinery to provide for the 
use of fire-fighting resources to 
the best practicable advantage, 
irrespective of boundaries. 

Sir Donald Somervell has told 
the local authorities that, if 
agreement on such a footing can 
be reached, he will ask Parlia¬ 
ment to adopt it. 


Cince 1940 the boys and girls-of 
‘ Great Britain have raised no 
less than £380,000 for the British 
Red Cross. In addition, they 
have made enormous gifts in 
kind, such as soap, cigarettes, 
knitted goods, boot polish, choco¬ 
late, playing cards, and tooth¬ 
paste. 

In addition to self-denying 
gifts of pocket money, children 
raised funds in aid of the Red 
Cross in a thousand and one 
ways. Proceeds came from panto¬ 
mimes and concerts, growing and 
selling vegetables and flowers, 
money earned on the land, in 


helping to clean cars and 
bicycles, running errands, collect¬ 
ing' firewood, and even mowing 
lawns. Many schools have each 
collected over £1000 since 1940. 

Boys and girls showed a 
particular preference for our 
prisoners-of-war, whose Red 
Cross parcels were such a boon. 

It is a grand story of sacrifice 
and effort. Our younger citizens 
not only served a noble cause, 
which is a sufficient objective in 
itself.- They learned, too, the 
lesson of giving and of helping 
others, so essential for the good 
life. 


Houses to be built oh blitzed 
housing sites are to be given 
priority over others, and private 
builders will be able to obtain 
■licences to build small houses 
costing not more than £1200, in¬ 
cluding land, roads, and services. 

Certainly no time must be 
lost in tackling the tremendous 
task of providing homes for 
demobilised men and their 
families, and for many others 
who lack homes of their own. It 
is, above all things, a case for a 
wholehearted co-operative effort 
like that which provided for 
Germany’s defeat. 


Just, as human beings can de¬ 
velop immunity to some 
diseases by means of inoculation, 
so it is possible that disease 
germs themselves might develop 
immunity to penicillin if they 
were subjected to constantly-re¬ 
peated small doses of the drug. 

Tills important warning was 
given to the world by Sir Alexan¬ 
der Fleming, one of the scientists 
who discovered penicillin, in a. 
speech at a dinner in his honour 
in New York recently. 

.He pointed . out that if peni¬ 
cillin is sold as an ordinary 
patent medicine which people 


can buy and swallow in constant 
small doses, the microbes in their 
bodies might become “ educated, ” 
as he put it, to resist the drug, 
and then these formidable, peni¬ 
cillin-proof microbes could be 
passed on to another'person who 
would get a form of septicemia or 
pneumonia which penicillin could 
not cure. 

C N readers will agree with Sir 
Alexander that it would be an 
outrage if the exploitation of this 
wonderful drug as a patent medi¬ 
cine should bring about an abuse 
of it which might do much to 
destroy its curative powers. 
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A Victory Gift 

Standing behind this beautiful dolls’ house which they call 
Victory Villa are the twelve-year-old twins Pamela and Pauline 
Chamberlain of- Tottenham, who have recently presented 
their treasured possession to the Children’s Hospital, London. 


The New Television 


Television broadcasts, closed 
own 'during the war.icill soon be 
ivived. Here the CN scientific 
■>rrespondent describes some of 
le post-war television methods. 
fiiE subject to be televised must,. 
" as we know, be “scanned” in 
line way. There have been 
lany mechanical devices or in- 
ruments which scan a subject 
luch in the same way ■ as the 
lachines used in telegraphing 
hotographs do. 

In the new television appara¬ 
tus, however, the picture or 
sene to be transmitted will be 
ocused on a plate or grid made 
p of a network, or mosaic, of 
itindreds of tiny photo-electric 
ells. A pencil beam of electrons 
5 made to travel over this 
rosaic, sweeping to and fro and 
rom top to bottom with in- 
redible speed, and at every spot 
rhere there is a photo-cell a 
urrent will be produced of a 
trength proportional to the 
rightness of that particular 
ragment of the subject. The 
lectrical impulses regulated by 
he cells are used to modulate a 
lireless carrier wave . which 
onveys them to the distant 


receivers. These appliances will 
be generally known as Emitrons ' 
in this country, or as Iconoscopes 
in America. 

What happens in the home 
receiver? For the time being 
this will consist of a large 
cathode-ray tube, in which a 
pencil of cathode rays, regulated 
always in strength by the 
incoming waves, will cause a 
flourescent screen inside the 
vacuum tube to glow with a 
brightness corresponding exactly 
to the brightness of the original 
subject at that spot. The pencil 
of electrons in the sending 
machine and the pencil of 
cathode rays in the receiver will 
sweep across the picture-frame 
in each case in perfect step. 

Home sets will probably have 
viewing screens either five" inches 
by four, or ten inches by eight. 
Although so small, it is. astonish¬ 
ing how little the actual size of 
a moving picture matters and 
how quickly we become oblivious 
of its small size when the mind is 
occupied by the “story.” How¬ 
ever, bigger screens will doubtless 
be produced in the not far 
distant future. 


British W&r Transport 


[n wartime transport is largely • 
the key to victory. The 
ruth, of this was clearly 
hown by Sir Cyril Hurcomb, 
Jirector-GeneraJ of the Ministry 
f War Transport, when he 
ddressed the Royal Empire 
Society recently. These are some , 
if the facts which he gave. 

During the war. 30.000 trans- 
>ort workers lost their lives at 
,ea, 4000 were wounded. 4000 were 
nterned or taken prisoner, and 
700 were reported missing. 

British railways are now em- 
iloying 135,000 women, and are 
:arrying 24,000,000 tons of goods 


a month. Ten thousand special 
trains' for troops were run 
between' January and May, this 
year. British railways had 9000 
incidents of damage or delay due 
to enemy action. 

1 Last'v year road transport in 
Great Britain moved about a , 
million tons of traffic a week, and 
carried some 4,000,000 head of 
livestock. 

During the four years 1940- 
1943, some 121,000,000 tons of food, 
raw materials, and munitions 
were carried in ships from various 
parts of the world to Britain— 
truly a wonderful record. 
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Hunting the 
Mammoth 

JJussian scientists who, as 
recently noted in the C N, 
have been celebrating the 220th 
anniversary of their famous 
' Academy, have one - field of re¬ 
search and discovery almost 
peculiar to themselves. This is 
the “hunting” of that great 
animal of the far-distant, past, 
the Mammoth. 

Something like a much over¬ 
grown elephant, the mammoth 
has been extinct for tens of 
thousands of years, but when it 
was in existence its territory 
seems to have been limited to 
parts of Siberia and Alaska. , 

Mammoth remains discovered 
have not been numerous, but 
most were found by Russians. 
Time and climate would prevent 
more than a few traces remain¬ 
ing, but just occasionally, when 
the mammoth fell into a crevasse 
or was overwhelmed by a fall of 
snow and ice while standing 
under some cliff or hillock. 
Nature's “ refrigerator ” . took 
charge of the animal and pre¬ 
served it against decomposition. 

Vegetarian Giants 

Thus, in the past two hundred 
years or sc—roughly the time 
the Russian Academy of Sciences 
has been in existence—about two 
dozen mammoths .have been 
found in various stages of pre¬ 
servation. Some have been 
complete even to their covering 
of brownish hair, and ,the con¬ 
tents of their stomachs have 
shown that they fed on such 
things as fir cones and branches, 
moss, thyme, and .sedges. 

In the middle of last century 
a Russian, Baron Maydell, found 
three of these almost fabulous 
monsters, but not one of them 
, was even nearly intact. 

Yet, judging by the fact 
that the native peoples of ' the 
Siberian “ mammoth area ” often 
had mammoth ivory—tusks and 
so on—for sale, there is no doubt 
that many more of the animals 
have been discovered than were 
ever reported. A hundred years 
ago a native report of a find 
would have meant that the local 
people would have been forced 
to give their labour for excavat¬ 
ing the creature, and without any 
reward. Consequently, when 
they found traces or perhaps 
whole carcases of these and other 
prehistoric animals the people 
often kept silent about them 
until wolves had destroyed the 
flesh and the weather had 
washed away all other traces 
except the bigger bones. 

It is not to be imagined that 
Russian scientists or travellers 
spend much of their time in 
quest of mammoths!- But we 
may be sure that some of them 
will enjoy good "hunting ” when 
another specimen is sighted, 
thawing out of some high river 
bank or hitherto frozen crevasse. 
For the mammoth has much to 
reveal of the distant past. 

Peanut Clothing 

- A name we are destined to hear 

quite a lot in connection 
with, clothing is Ardil. 

This is an extract made from 
peanuts which can be spun 
through the minute holes of a 
spinnerette and woven into a 
fabric which defies moths. When 
mixed with wood cellulose it 
makes warmer clothing mate¬ 
rials. Ardil is entirely a British 
discovery and development. 



TWELVE MONTHS 

year ago, on July 9 , 1944 ,'the 
Allies’ captured Caen, in 
Normandy, after a bitter and 
desperate struggle. We knew 
then that the way would be long 
and hard. 

Only twelve months ago, but 
how much has been accomplished 
in that time ! Hitlerite Germany 
is in ruins ; Europe, at peace, is 
struggling to her feet ; a Charter 
of the United NationsJias been 
signed ; men are beginning to 
return home. Truly we have 
much for which to be thankful. 

But building afresh, on new 
and better foundations, 'is a 
greater and even more difficult 
task than that of beating Ger¬ 
many. What shall we be able 
to say twelve months hence ? 
By then we may know- whether 
we are really shaping that better 
world for which everyone prays. 
* © ’ , 

A University Theatre 

A Drama Commission from Ox¬ 
ford University, following a 
study' visit to America, has 
recommended the establishment 
of a University Theatre at 
Oxford, and also a University 
Readership in Drama. 

The Commission has in mind 
professional productions at the 
University Theatre, together 
with performances by under¬ 
graduates who are considering 
the stage as a profession. 

With regard to films, the Com¬ 
mission think that recruits to 
that industry from the Univer¬ 
sity should be welcomed. 

The stage and the screen are 
forms of art which should be 
enriched by recognition in the 
highest quarters, and we hope 
that the recommendations of the 
Commission will be adopted. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
If yon are acquainted tilth 
Happiness, introduce him to your, 
neighbour. 


ffie Children’s 

Ex-Servicemen a 

^mong the new careers open 
to men and women leaving 
the Forces is that of full-time 
leader in the‘national voluntary 
youth organisations. 

The Ministry of 'Education 
has recently announced a scheme 
whereby candidates‘wishing to 
train for this responsible work 
may have a one-year university 
course. _ Candidates for these 
one-year courses will be ^elected 
in view of their personal fitness 
to be leaders in the youth ser¬ 
vice and also of their standard of 
education and past experience. 
Those selected will receive their 
tuition free together with main- 

RUSSIA’S FIRM 

jy^ARSHAL Stalin is a very great 
man — his -country has 
recognised this by promoting him 
to Generalissimo of the Soviet 
Union, a new rank specially 
created in his honour. 

Though Joseph Stalin, a man 
of humble origin, has reached the 
heights he has not forgotten 
the ordinary folk. In the 
Kremlin the other day there was 
a Victory celebration attended 
by more than 2500 guests, when 
many great leaders werq hon¬ 
oured. Stalin rose and said : 


Under the E< 


PETER 

WAN* 

KN( 


Manx singer knows the old 
•airs of the island. As well 
as its fresli air. 

3 ’ 

^4 NURSERYMA N advises 
■us to order our fruit 
trees right away. But tve 
want them in our gardens. 

3 

J^he lady who wants to 
look over the new 
bungalows coming from 
the USA will probably 
find they are too high. 

0 

pURNITURE , says a 
writer, should have 
character.' He likes an 
upright piano. 



If fat sc 
fill up 


Carry oN 


MEDITATION 

Morning 

A dweller in this favoured 
land, 

Preserved by God’s almighty 
Hand, 

As ne’er before I understand 

My life is not my own, but 
Thine. 

Noon. 

”The unknown millions who 

1 have fought 

With heavy price my life have , 
bought; 

Anew this lesson they have 
taught, , 

My life is not my own, but Thine. 

Night 

lord, while on the earth I 

W wait,. 

Myself I humbly dedicate 

To do Thy will from dawn till 
late; 

My life is not my own, but 
Thine. David Effaye 


Ship 


o 


'T’jiou, too, sail on, O Ship of 
State ! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and 
great! 

Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all, the hopes of future 
years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy 
fate ! 

We know what Master laid thy 
keel. 

What workmen wrought thy 
ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, 
and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers 
beat, 

In what a forge and what a 
heat ■ 

Were shaped the anchors of thy. 
hope ! 

Look For the Best 

Tn every person who comes near 

I you look for what is good and 

strong ; honour that, rejoice in it, 

and, as you can, imitate it. 

John Raskin 
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Youth Leaders 


tenance allowances for the year’s 
training. When they success¬ 
fully complete the course—which 
will be an arduous one—they 
will be eligible for full-time 
smployment in the youth service. 

Other candidates than those 
released from the Forces may be 
accepted as far as vacancies are 
available, but Service, men and. 
women will be considered first. 

That is as it should be ; full¬ 
time service in our voluntary 
youth organisations is a career 
for which their experiences in 
the Forces . has made many 
young men and women ad¬ 
mirably fitted. 


M A 


^FOUNDATION 


" I have a very simple toast— 
the men of small rank and 
humble station, the men regarded 
as the smallest cogs in the great 
mechanism of State. I raise my 
glass to the humble folk about 
vshom nobody hears much, 
though they number tens of 
millions. They hold no' high 
rank, but it is on them that the 
base of the edifice rests.” 


REPLACEMENT 

Tany of London’s wartime 
veils are being removed, 
not least among them the blast- 
walls which have protected 
hundreds of buildings from 
damage. 

These are ugly things which 
are passing from view, we trust 
for ever, but many beautiful 
things, art treasures and the 
like, are coming back to their 
rightful places. 

Perhaps we can see in this a 
portent of the shape of things to 
come—and a moral. Much that 
is shoddy and ugly has still to 
be swept away, much that is' 
noble and lovely is waiting to 
replace it. Let us see to it also 
that we so order our lives, striv¬ 
ing to get rid of all that is ignoble 
in us, and setting up instead 
things that are worthy and of 
good report. 

© 


Without the Snags 


Oaving learned that beekeep- 
. ers in British Columbia 


These generous words are a 
cpmplete reversal of the old 
German proverb, Small people 
love to tqjk of great people. 


itorY Table 


gTOCKS of linen in hotels are low. 

Should be brought up in 
a lilt. 

3 ' 

§0ME men wear loud 
lies. Probably have 
a sound reason. 

0 

]\,£embers of the Press 
sometimes throw 
their weight about. A 
paper weight. 

0 

^TIRRING news—the tea 
ration is to be in¬ 
creased. 

, 1-1 

People are forming 

cotboys if 



fish queues longer 
than ev 


orms -ii- -. er Long for fish. 


have chanced upon a species of 
stingless bees which are good 
honey producers, \vc now look 
forward with considerably more 
confidence to boneless herrings, 
pipless raspberries, and thorn¬ 
less roses. Perhaps, in time, we 
may even get queueless shopping. 
© 


Seaside and Country 
Holidays 


'"There must be many families- 
living in the towns who, if 
they have not already done so, 
are hoping to get to the seaside 
or the country for a holiday. 

But the difficulties are many. 
Accommodation, labour, and 
transport are inadequate to meet 
all needs, and some people will 
inevitably be disappointed in 
their natural desires. It is 
unfortunate that recovery from 
the upheaval in Europe cannot 
be more rapid. But there it is. 
It is a part qf the heavy price 
we are having to pay for war. 

To the lucky ones ye wish a 
pleasant, restful holiday. ' 


State 

Fear not each sudden sound and 
shock, 

Tis of the wave and not the 
rock ; 

Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the 
gale ! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s 
roar, 

fl'i spite of false lights on the 
. shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the 

sea ! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all 
with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our 
prayers, our tears, 

()ur faith triumphant o’er our 
fears, . - 

Are all with thee—are all with 
thee. Longfellow 

Serene Will Be Our Days 

Cerene will be our days and bright, 
^ And happy will our nature be. 
When love is an unerring light. 

And joy its own security. 

Wordsworth 


SOWN IN PEACE 

WfHERE envying and strife is, 
there is confusion and 
every evil work. 

But the wisdom that is from 
above is first pure, then peace¬ 
able, gentle, and'easy to be 
intreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy. 

And the fruit of righteousness 
is sown in peace of them that 
make peace. St James 

Dawn, Gentle Flower 

£Jawn, gentle flower, 

_ From the morning earth ! 
We will gaze and wonder 
At thy wondrous birth. 

Bloom, gentle flower ! 

Lover of the light. 

Sought by .wind and shower. 
Fondled by the night. 

Fade, gentle flower ! 

All thy white leaves close. 
Having shown thy beauty. 

Time tis for repose. 

Barry Cornwall 
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The Cottage 
of a Poet 

Yet another literary shrine has 
passed into the keeping of 
the National Trust; Flint Cot¬ 
tage, Box Hill, home of George 
.Meredith for 40 years, has been 
given to the Trust by Mrs Ralph. 
Wood in memory of her husband, 
for many years chairman of the 
Box Hill Committee. 

During all but the last few 
months of his life Meredith 
loved nothing better than roam¬ 
ing about the lovely countryside 
near this cottage. The beauties 
of its slopes and woodlands and 
meadows have their place in his 
work, and we can readily picture 
him here, watching The Lark 
Ascending: 

He sings the sap, the quickened 
veins; 

The wedding song of suns and 
rains. 

He is the dance of children, 
thanks 

Of sowers, shout of primrose 
banks. 

George Meredith had a genius 
for making friends, and many 
were there who visited him at 
his Surrey home—John Morley, 
Leslie Stephen, Sir Francis 
Burnand, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
and Robert Louis Stevenson 
among them. . 

Another great friend, Lady 
Alice Butcher, who knew Mere¬ 
dith through all his Box Hill 
years and published her memo¬ 
ries of him, described Flint 
Cottage as “ a little square house 
with a tiny passage, a little 
sitting-room on one side and a 
little dining-room on the other”; 
and she wrote also of the 
delightful memories associated 
with those rooms. “How joyous 
was his welcome, not only in the 
firm grasp of his outstretched 
hand, but in the beaming smile 
with which he made his friends 
feel how truly glad he was to 
see them, and when the hour 
came for Farewell I do not ever 
remember taking leave of him 
without his saying ‘ God Bless 
You,’ and his eyes gave benedic¬ 
tion as well as his words.” 

It was in this house, in 1905. 
that the crowning honour of 
the Order of Merit was conferred 
on George Meredith; and it was 
from this house four years later 
that they took him to his last 
rest. His ashes were placed in 
Dorking Valley Cemetery, and 
on the little marble book at the 
head of .his grave is inscribed, 
his favourite among all his 
verses: 

Our life is but a little, holding, 
lent 

To do a mighty labour: use are 
one 

With Heaven and the stars, when 
it is spent 
To serve God’s aim. 

BOSCO’S 

Adventure 

American lady of Knox¬ 
ville in Tennessee, about to 
visit friends in California, sent 
her pet dog Bosco on in a crate. 
When she arrived, however, 
Bosco was not there to greet her 
—he had managed to chew a 
hole in the crate and escape not 
far from Los Angeles. 

Seven months later the lady, 
back in Knoxville but at a 
different address, opened her 
front door and found Bosco fast 
asleep. He had found his way 
back after travelling some 2500 
miles across swamp, mountain, 
desert, and prairie. 


Treaty of Flowers 

JU/Temorials and medals, salutes and ceremonies, are now 
passing between the United Nations in commemoration of 
the great years of victory and friendship. But it has been left to 
the Royal Netherlands Navy to suggest perhaps the most lasting 
and lovely tribute to their comradeship with British sailors. 


The Dutch sailors are propos¬ 
ing to plant each year in the 
naval gardens at Dartmouth, 
Greenwich, Devbnport, Ports¬ 
mouth, and Chatham, enough 
Dutch flowers to blossom in per¬ 
petuity on those fine lawns. 

These bold" descendants of 
William of Orange and Van 
Tromp have chosen a most 
gracious way of being remem¬ 
bered. Theirs might have been 
a memorial in stone and steel, 
proof against the advancing 
years, stern resister of wind and 
tide, a proud addition to some 
distinguished . building which 
Dutch sailers yet unborn might 
salute and treasure as Holland’s 
trophy in Britain. But the 
memorial they have chosen has 
all the wonder and magic of life 
about it. They are giving Britain 
a part of Holland’s most precious 
life—her flowers. 

Gardens of Friendship 

The British sailor coming home 
from sea at Plymouth will watch 
for the Dutch flowers to greet 
him as his first sign of home. 
Our naval leaders in' training at, 
Dartmouth will see these splashes 
of colour each summer and 
remember the brave men who 
maintain this ministry of flowers. 
Old sailors sauntering at Green¬ 
wich will watch at leisure the 
slow run of the Thames bordered 
by flowers from across the North 
Sea. 

The Dutch flowers planted at 
these historic spots of Britain's 
naval life will be a memorial not 
only of past comradeship but a 
pledge to the future friendship 
of the Dutch and British peoples, 

’ a garden of friendship in the 
house of friends. 

I dreamed in a dream I'saw a city 
invincible to the attacks of the 
whole of the rest of the earth, 
I dreamed that was the new city 
of friends. 

These Dutch flowers from a 
nation that loves the simple but 
abiding joys of 'colour, quiet 


gaiety, and peace will be ever¬ 
lasting symbols of friendship 
between the two peoples. No 
other memorial could speak so 
clearly and yet so silently of all 
the ardent longing of ordinary 
men and women for the great 
and good things of life, with 
their everlasting tokens of 
splendour in the grass, of glory 
in the flower. 

These flowers in friendship 
are hostages for the future. Each 
year their care and cultivation 
will.be reminders of the.capacious 
house of friendship they adorn. 
If Britain and Holland should 
ever be tempted to quarrel these 
- flowers on British lawns will, 
like the stones in Scripture, begin 
to cry out in protest. Their petals 
and blossoms will be glorious 
witnesses to the strength of unity. 

The flowers that the Dutch 
sailors offer to the British sailors 
are among the sublime treaties 
in mankind’s history. This treaty 
of flowers stands with many 
another great compact between 
nations. There is the one which 
keeps the open and peaceful 
frontier between, the USA and 
Canada, and another which, 
symbolised in the Christ 'of the 
Andes, seals the eternal friend¬ 
ship of Argentine and Chile. The 
Dutch memorial is the first treaty 
of friendship to be written in 
flowers. So may their blossoms 
be everlasting ones, their colours 
fadeless, and their fragrance be 
borne away on soft breezes. 

To the Rescue 

rpuE work of the Royal National 
X Lifeboat Institution needs no 
introduction to our readers, but 
many will be interested in the 
Institution’s illustrated annual 
which this year is called The Life¬ 
boat Service Jn War and Peace. 

The book, which costs one shil¬ 
ling, is well illustrated, and it 
covers the most interesting period 
which leads up to D Day, and the 
help which the Lifeboat Service 
was able to give. v 



THIS ENGLAND 


An old-world inn at 
Warburton in Cheshire 
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An Astronomer Without 
a Telescope 

hundred years ago, on July 9, 1845, there was born at 
^ Downe in Kent, at the house of Charles Darwin the famous 
Victorian scientist, his second son, George Howard Darwin, who 
was destined as an astronomer and a mathematician to add 
considerably to man’s knowledge of the solar system and the 
universe of stars. 


Just as the father, Charles 
Darwin, taught us the ■ evolution 
of living things, so the son, 
Sir George Darwin, taught us 
that evolution must apply also 
to non-living things. He studied 
the evolution of the solar system 
itself. 

Yet Sir George Darwin seldom 
made observations with a tele¬ 
scope; his work consisted of 
abstruse mathematical calcula¬ 
tions in his home at Newnham 
Grange, Cambridge, where he 
settled down in later years. 

Throughout his life Sir George 
riarwin’s greatest study was of 
the tides on the Earth. He 
originated the theory that the 
movement of the tides has the 
effect of gradually slowing down 
the rate of the Earth’s rotation 
on its axis, of acting as a brake; 
he thought the rate of this slow- 
ing-down about 22 seconds loss 
in a century. The result of this 
slowing-down process, he thought, 
is to increase ■ the distance 
between the Earth and the 
Moon and thus, in the course 
of ages, to lengthen the month. 
He demonstrated that 54 million 
years ago the Moon was only 
G000 miles from the Earth, at 
'which time the duration of a 
day and a month were equal 
and lasted about as long as a 
quarter of one of our -present 


days. A few million years'before 
that, he thought, Earth and 
Moon were cne mass, rotating on 
its axis once in every five and 
a. half, hours. 

, Besides the great theoretical 
value of his work, there was its 
practical value in teaching men 
. more about the movements of 
tides in the oceans and those 
along the coasts and in channels. 

His scientific achievements 
were universally recognised and 
he was a member of most of the 
leading scientific societies of the 
world. He died in 1912. 

His eldest son, Sir Charles 
Galton Darwin, has upheld the 
Darwin tradition of scientific 
achievement and is an eminent 
mathematician who has been 
since 1938 Director of the 
National Physical Laboratory; ■ 

A HELPING HAND 

reat Britain, having helped 
Denmark and Norway to 
become free again, is offering 
these two countries a helping 
hand to -enable them to get 
science and scientific education 
going after years of enemy occu¬ 
pation. Professor A. V. Hill, 
senior secretary of the Royal 
Society, is visiting Copenhagen 
and Oslo, where he'will discuss 
with Danish and Norwegian men 
of science what aid Britain can 
give. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Pip’s First Picnic 

'J'he children had talked of 
nothing but the coming 
picnic for days, and Pip the 
puppy, who had never been 
on a picnic, was wildly 
excited—too excited even to 
chase the next-door cat. 

“Pip,” called a voice from 
the house, "we’re going!” 

The adventure had started. 

Reaching Bluebell Wood, 
where they were to picnic,- 
Pip was soon in trouble. 

Father collected wood for 
the fire, but as fast as he 
laid the sticks in a heap the 
puppy, thinking this a new 
game, ran off* with them. 

“Hi, stop it!” cried father 
angrily, so Pip trotted across 
to where mother had spread 
a cloth upon the grass. Un¬ 
fortunately, his paws were 
dirty, and mother was cross 
when she saw their marks all 
ever the cloth. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Pip. 

“I’ll help Ann and Don— 
they won’t grumble at me.” 

But he was wrong. The 
children had found a clear 


stream from which to fill 
the kettle when—SPLASH! — 
in leapt Pip. making the 
water all muddy. 

With their indignant cries 
ringing in his ears, the puppy 
crept away and sat down 
beneath a bush. 

“Picnics aren’t much fun,” 
he thought dismally. 

Just then a rabbit popped 
its head around the bush and, 
seeing Pip, instantly bolted. 
The puppy gave chase, and 
had almost caught the rabbit 
when it vanished down a hole. 

Pip began to dig hopefully 
until suddenly he saw another 
rabbit watching him. Again 
the, rabbit dashed off with the 
puppy in hot pursuit, and 
again reached safety in the 
nick of time. 

The next few hours passed 
all too quickly for Pip! As one 
rabbit was lost so another 
appeared, and it took the 
combined efforts of the family 
to drag the puppy unwillingly 
homewards, tired out but 
happy, from his first picnic. 



An Epic of 
the Seas 

a few days ago a. great war¬ 
ship, frightfully battered and 
torn but still under her own 
power, limped into New York 
harbour. She was the Bunker 
Hill, one of America’s largest 
aircraft carriers, which, six 
weeks previously, had been saved 
by the heroism of her crew. Her 
survivors told an enthralling 
.story! 

On May 11 the Bunker Hill 
was cruising near Okinav/a. It 
was a cloudy day, there was no 
sign of the enemy, and many of 
the crew were resting. Suddenly 
a Japanese plane appeared from 
the low clouds—one of those 
“suicide planes” in which the 
pitot hurls himself to destruction 
with his machine. Before a shot 
could be fired the plane dropped 
a 550-lb bomb on the Bunker 
Hill, and then plunged down 
among 34 planes on the flight 
deck. Fire broke out at once. A 
'few moments later another 
enemy plane appeared, dropped 
another bomb on the ship, and 
crashed through the flight deck, 
adding to the flames. 

The aircraft carrier was now 
a gigantic floating torch; flames 
from her leapt to a height of 
1000 feet. Scores of sailors had 
been killed and wounded, but the 
survivors, blinded by dense 
smoke, tortured by burns, many 
of them with their . clothes 
scorched off their backs, set to 
work instantly on the seemingly 
hopeless task of quelling the 
legions of giant flames. 

A Bold Decision 

Otiler American vessels came 
to help by pouring, water' on to 
the inferno from hoses fixed in 
their rigging. On the bridge of 
the Bunker Hill, heroic Captain ' 
George Seitz directed the grim 
battle. 

Soon his ship developed a 
dangerous list owing to the quan¬ 
tity of water being pumped on 
to, her-. Then Captain Seitz 
made a bold decision—he gave 
an order for the ship to make a 
sharp turn of 70 degrees; this 
had the effect of making her, 
heel over enough to pour into the 
sea a mass of water and burning 
petrol and oil from her hangar 
deck. This courageous move put 
out the worst of the fire. 

During the eight hours the 
sailors fought the flames, 373 of 
their company died and 264 were 
wounded. Many were the heroic 
and self-sacrificing deeds these 
sailors performed, and 170 of 
them, have been recommended 
for awards. They saved the 
Bunker Hill to sail and fight 
again. 

General Slim on 
the Japs 

^ieut-Generai, Sir William 

Slim, Commander of the 
British Fourteenth Army, re¬ 
cently described the Japanese as 
a lot of “stupid little men,” not 
human beings, net even animals, 
but rather like a lot of ants. 
Nevertheless, he added, the 
Japanese soldier goes on “like 
an ant, until you kill him.” 

.The General has given the 
glad news that the health of the 
troops under his command is 
even better than that of the 
British troops in Germany. This 
is magnificent, considering the 
climate and the other conditions 
under which our men in Burma 
have to live and fight. 
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Made in Japan” 

When the fighting between the Americans and Japanese 
had finished in their town in the Island of Guam in the 
Pacific, these undaunted young islanders found part of a 
Japanese plane and, fixing it on bicycle wheels, made 
themselves a splendid little cart. 


The King and the Manxmen 


Jt was indeed fitting that a 
Royal visit to the Isle of 
Man should follow the visit of 
Their Majesties to the Channel 
Islands, for the Isle of Man, like 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Sark, is an ancient dominion of 
the Crown, though not admini¬ 
stratively part of Britain. 

The Isle of Man has its own 
government under a Lieutenant- 
Governor appointed by the King. 
The present. Lieutenant-Governor 
is Vice-Admiral Earl Granville, 
a brother-in-law of the Queen. 
He presides over the two bodies 
which compose the Isle of Man 
government—the Court of Tyn¬ 
wald and the House of Keys. 
The Tynwald has 11 members, 
seven official and four elected by 


the House of Keys, which itself 
consists of 24 members chosen by 
the 39 536 men and women, who 
form the resident adult popula¬ 
tion. This House of Keys is 
dne of the most ancient legis¬ 
lative assemblies in the world, 
and its name is thought by some 
to be derived from the Scandi¬ 
navian word keisc, chosen. 

On Tynwald Day, July 5, the 
Acts of the Manx Legislature are 
read in English and in Manx, 
which is a Celtic language akin 
to Gaelic, and still understood by 
a few Manxmen. Under its 
present laws (and this makes 
some of us a trifle envious), In¬ 
come Tax is to remain at three 
shillings in the pound—as'com¬ 
pared with our ten shillings! 


Amateur Explorers 


r J'HERE are still inaccessible 
corners of Britain tempting 
to young people in -search of 
adventure, and among these 
places are the fascinating caves 
in the Mendip Hills. Recently 
a young explorer had a narrow 
escape when visiting one of 
these caves, Coral Cave, near 
Compton Bishop. 

He is Tony Richardson, aged 
15. With two companions he let 
a rope 120 feet long down the 
vertical shaft which leads from 
the hillside into the cave. They 
tied the rope to a tree and with 
two lamps climbed down the 
60-foot shaft to the mysterious 
depths of the cave. After collect¬ 
ing some coral they climbed up 
again, but when Tony reached 
a ledge, half-way up, he dropped 
his lamp and returned to fetch 


it. On the second ascent he was 
tired and could not pass the 
ledge. One of his friends, 
William Stanton, came down to 
help him, but after he had 
passed the ledge Tony became 
exhausted and fell off the rope— 
to the bottom of the shaft. 

Stanton ran half a mile and 
telephoned for' help, and an 
expert explorer of the caves. 
Dr Norman Cooper,-arrived with 
a rescue squad. Tony had been 
fortunate, for he had hit another 
ledge on the way down and 
suffered only minor injuries. 

Exploring makes a great appeal - 
to the eager spirit of our youth, 
but it is an elementary precau¬ 
tion on. these excursions to in¬ 
clude in the party some experi¬ 
enced person who “knows the 
ropes.” 


A FOND FAREWELL 


American troops have become a 
■ t familiar sight in our towns 
and villages and countryside. We 
have welcomed them, we have 
got to know them, we have grown 
fond of them. But, before very 
long, we shall be missing them, 
for all American troops in 
Europe, except about 500,000 who 
will occupy a part of Germany, 
are expected to be back in the 
United States or to go to the 
Pacific, before next May. 
Happily, however, we shall not 


altogether lose sight of these 
grand fellows, for Brigadier- 
General Koenig, who commands 
the American forces in this 
country, wants the ■ American 
troops in Germany to come to 
England on leave. His desire, he 
says, is to send back home every 
American soldier as a friend of 
Britain, and we are sure that 
every Britisher will echo this sen¬ 
timent, and will welcome all 
American troops who spend their 
leave here. 
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Europe’s Transport 
Problem 

A n early and very encouraging sign of post-war co-operation 
among European countries is the setting up of an organ¬ 
isation to deal with their acute transport problem. 


The new organisation is called 
E C IT O (European Central In¬ 
land Transport Organisation), 
and is designed to solve the 
transport problem in Continental 
Europe outside -Russia, 

The governments who have 
joined this league so far are those 
of Belgium, France, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, and Norway. 
Britain and the U S have also 
signed the agreement to signify 
their readiness to do all in their 
power to help. Russia is also 
expected to join the organisation. 

: Part of the cause of Europe’s 
present distress is the breakdown 
caused by the war in her trans¬ 
port system. This, too, is partly 
the reason for the food shortage 
which even threatens starvation- 
for millions, unless railways, 
roads, canals, and shipping can be 
speedily got into running order 
again so that food can be rapidly 
distributed. Railways, roads, 
bridges, rolling stock, lorries, 
barges have been destroyed or 
damaged. Transport personnel, 
drivers, signalmen, clerks, and a 
host of other transport workers 
have been scattered. In France, 
for example, transport equipment 
now' is estimated to be only a half 
of what it v'as before the war. 

■There was the tragic predica¬ 
ment of the millions of so- 
called “displaced persons”— 
slave workers and prisoners-of- 
war—of whom nearly two million 
are still awaiting transport to 
their homes often in places far 
distant from where the end of 
the war found them. ’ 

These are the immense difficul¬ 
ties which the Provisional 
Council and the Executive Board 
of E C I T O are tackling, not by 


any enforcement, but purely by 
advising member countries what 
measures to take. 

E CI T O is taking a census of 
all available rolling stock, lorries 
and so on. -Transport stolen by 
the Germans will be restored to 
its rightful owners. ~ Member 
countries -have agreed to ensure 
that supplies of coal, petrol, 
lubricants are produced for the 
use of the traffic which concerns 
them- all, and the member 
countries have also agreed not to 
levy any customs duties on the 
goods. which are so urgently 
needed by their peoples. 

All this is a big step in the 
right direction and with the fur¬ 
ther development of E CIT O 
much more will be done to help 
suffering Europe. 

Miniature Planes 

Scale Model Aircrajt, by 
V. J. G. Woodason (Useful 
Publications 4s lid). 

A;s its title suggests this book 
is concerned with miniature 
versions of real aeroplanes. They 
are not flying models, but the boy 
who is keen on aeroplanes and is 
clever with his fingers will, find 
great fascination in making small 
copies of his favourite planes. It 
can be a profitable hobby, too. 

Mr Woodason has had long 
experience of making models of 
famous planes—for museums and 
exhibitions, for presentation pur¬ 
poses, and so on—and he places it 
at the disposal of his readers. 

The book is freely illustrated 
with diagrams and photographs, 
and it is difficult to believe that 
some of the photographs show 
models 'and not the real thing. 


■ROUND THE WOULD WITH IBM 


No. 12 

Fiji 

Islands 

Would you like to be the 
first to visit an island whose inhabitants are known to be 
cannibals? And yet — that’s exactly what the Wesleyan 
Missionaries did about ioo years ago, when they set out to 
convert the Fijians to Christianity. Those Missionaries w T ere 
men of very great courage, for Fijians are reported to have been 
all too fond of .eating human flesh, and it is said that their 
favourite dish was a large helping of ‘ Long Pig ’— the name 
they gave to human meat. 

The Fijians have changed since those days. Now 7 , they have 
quite different interests. Indeed, they take their pleasures very 
much like you. They are very fond of cycling, for instance, 
and, like you, they think a great deal 
of B.S.A. bicycles. 

Your Dad has promised you one? 

Ask him to see your local dealer, 
who'll do his best for you. If you 
are patient —- your turn will come. 



THE BICYCLE YOU CAN’T BEAT! 

B.S.A. Cycles'Ltd., Birmingham, n. 




The World’s 
- Farmers 

JpARMiNG is a world problem. 

While every country should 
produce the utmost from its 
own soil, the task of supplying 
every human being on this 
planet with food in plenty will 
never be ■ accomplished with¬ 
out international understandings 
and agreements in agriculture. 

It is good, therefore, to hear 
that a move has been made to' 
summon an international con¬ 
ference of farmers, to take place, 
in London next ahtumn. This 
has been announced by Mr 
James Turner, president of the. 
National Farmers’ Union. The 
object of this conference will be 
to ' establish a. permanent 
medium for the . exchange of 
views. 

Not long ago Mr Turner 
visited New Zealand, Australia, 
Canada, and the United States, 
and he discovered a widespread 
desire for regular international 
discussions on farming. 

Agricultural policy, says Mr 
Turner, must be based on the 
doctrine that agricultural pros¬ 
perity, coupled with the. fair 
distribution of the world’s food 
resources, is the key to the ex¬ 
pansion of international trade, 
and the only true foundation of 
lasting peace. 

, * Are Findings 
Keepings? 

We wrote the other day of the 
law of Treasure Trove in 
the case of a man whose plough 
turned up an urn of ancient 
silver coins. Now another case 
has occurred which raised the 
old question: Are findings 

keepings ? 

This time the find was a 
diamond brooch worth £66 
which an Army sergeant dis¬ 
covered in an empty house in 
which he was billeted. He was 
an honest man and handed the 
brooch over to his commanding 
officer, who gave it to the 
police. The original possessor of 
the brooch could not be traced, 
and it had never belonged to 
the owner of the empty house, 
who in fact had never lived 
there. But the house owner, 
given the brooch by the police, 
claimed it as it had been found 
on his property. 

The sergeant argued that the 
brooch was his because he 
found it. The case was tried 
in court and the judge, Mr 
Justice Birkett, complained that, 
the law on the subject was not 
clear. One of the counsel re¬ 
called a similar case, many years 
ago, in which a chimney 
sweeper’s boy found a jewel in¬ 
side a chimney, and as no one 
claimed the object it wak decided 
that it belonged to the boy. 

Mr Justice Birkett decided 
that the brooch belonged to th3 ; 
sergeant, as the finder, and that 
he should be paid the value of 
it, £68. 

FIGHTING A MENACE 

"The Public Health Committee 
of Islington, London, are 
running a mobile diphtheria- 
immunisation clinic. . It is 
staffed by a doctor and four 
nurses and as it travels through 
the streets an appeal to women 
to bring their children to be 
immunised is made by loud¬ 
speaker. Diphtheria killed SOOO 
children during the war; bombs 
killed 8000. 


The Doctor From 7 
Everest 


Dr Howard Somervell, doughty Everest climber and medical 
missionary, is home after twenty-two years of service in India 
and has been interviewed by the C N. 


Tt was after the Everest ex¬ 
pedition of 1922 that young 
Howard Somervell, then on the 
threshold of a brilliant career 
as a London consultant and 
surgeon, saw something of the 
immense suffering of India’s 
millions. He believed . that 
suffering might be relieved, 
and, after visiting the London 
Missionary Society's medical ‘ 
mission at Neyyoor in Travan- 
core, where he saw one man 
struggling with diseases , and 
epidemics, he decided to help. 

Then came the Everest expedi- > 
tion of 1924, when Somervell 
reached the grfeat height of over 
28,000 feet on the north face of 
the great mountain, and was 
among the. few who saw Mallory 
and Irvine making their final 
gallant bid for the summit. 
After this heroic advenfure he 
went back to Neyyoor, to twenty- 
years of hard work in the service 
of those in need. 

The Mission Hospital 


handful of half-trained nurses,,- 
is now staffed by fifty or sixty 
nurses, many of whom are regis¬ 
tered by the State. ” 

The Boys Brigade cf Great 
Britain built the great branch 
hospital at Kundara for Dr 
Somervell, and they contribute 
over £700 each year to it. Many 
of the Neyyoor patients are tree- 
climbers, for oil nuts, who fall 
great heights and smash their 
limbs; but half the operations at 
Neyyoor are for cancer, and 
stomach ulcers, caused by an un¬ 
balanced diet. 

Over a million and a half 
patients came to the hospital at 
Neyyoor last year. In the centre 
of the hospital grounds is the 
House of Prayer which** in 
Indian style, is of carved stone 
without windows or walls. It 
symbolises the . spirit which 
Dr Somervell has given to his 
great task in India, a spirit of 
service to everyone in need, re¬ 
gardless of status, religion, or 
caste. 


Looking back over his service, 
Dr Somervell said to the C N; 
"It was my privilege at a time 
when my career was in the 
melting-pot to see for myself 
just a little bit of tliis unrelieved 
suffering in a small corner of 
the world, and' of the work that 
was being done to relieve it. I 
saw a mission hospital at work 
with an overworked British 
ddctor trying nobly to cope with 
the stream of patients who were 
flowing in daily from the country 
around, helped by two - efficient 
but equally overworked Indian 
assistants ~ and a handful of 
nurses. 

“Having seen this for oneself, 
there seemed to be only one 
thing to do about it, and i have 
often thanked God since that 
time that I cut myself loose from 
the prospects of Harley Street 
and went out to the East to help 
this overworked surgeon and 
bring a chance of life, or of 
relief from pain, to a good 
number of the village folk of 
India, who_ in those days had 
even fewer efficient doctors to 
treat them' than they have 
today. ” 

In this packed area of Travan- 
core, Dr Somervell and his 
European and Indian colleagues 
have performed miracles of 
surgery during the last twenty 
years. He had the first efficient 
X-ray apparatus south of Madras 
and also the first radium in 
India,' with which to treat cancer. 

More Help Needed 

To look at his annual report 
is to examine the history of 
India's medical needs, and to 
understand something of the 
still unsatisfied demand for more 
doctors, nurses, and hospitals. 
Dr Somervell says: “ The chief 
difference between our condition 
now and in 1923 is in the nurs-' 
ing. Doctors, Indian and Euro¬ 
pean, come, develop their skill, 
and in time pass on; but we 
doctors are all probably much. 
the same as our forbears, and 
except for the changes in 
methods of diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment which modern science has 
taught us we are certainly no 
better than they. ' But Net'yoor 
Hospital, instead cf having a 


REPLACING METALS 

JJow plastics are already re¬ 
placing some of the lighter * 1 * * * * * 
metals for structural work may be 
gathered from the fact that of 790 
million pounds of plastics used 
last year, 413 million pounds were 
used to replace metals for various 
purposes. 


THE NATION’S GREATEST 

1 WEALTH 

ft Us children, and we must sc* to it they 

suffer as little as possible. Wr are ciTir.;? 
Outincrs tQ as many as possible tliis summer 

to our playing fields at J.ambourre Krd, 
away from Stepney’s Sordid Streets. Will 
you help us, please? Funds are most urgently 
needed. Address : 

The Rev. Ronald F. w. Rot.lom. Rupt., 

THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 

1885), Bromley Street, Commercial 
lm.l i .— i— Roatt. Stepney, B.l-MMMsm 




BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 

Macclesfield 
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REVEALING 

“T’ix tell you a secret,” volun¬ 
teered five-year-old Dolly- to 
an even smaller friend, 

“What is a secret?" 

“ Something somebody whispers 
to everybody else.” 

Without an E 

E is the letter which occurs, 
most often in English, and it 
has been said that nothing of 
any length could be written 
without an e. But here is a 
poem that has all the letters 
except this one: 

JJold Nassau quits his caravan 
A hazy mountain-grot to scan; 
Climbs jaggy rocks to spy his 
way, 

Doth tax his sight, hut far doth 
stray. . 

Not work of man, nor sport of 
child, 

Finds Nassau in that mazy wildi 
Lax grow-his joints, limbs toil' in 
vain. 

Poor wight! Why didst thou quit 
thy plain? 

Vainly for succour Nassau calls. 
Know, Zillah, that thy Nassau , 
falls: . 

But prowling wolf and fox may 
joy 

To quarry on thy Arab boy. 1 

Other Worlds 

Jn the ““morning Mars and 
Venus are in the south-east. 

In the evening 
Jupiter is in the 
west. .The pic- ■ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 11 
pm DB 8T on 
Thursday, July . 
12 . 

Catch Question 

"JJow’s your dog?” Jack said to 
Tom. “I have,” replied 
Toni. What is wrong? 

u ‘i}op jnot gsnofi,, *pws a\iv? 4 pbi[ ywt. 


LIVELY MEALS 

C AID a sailor, “ When gales are 
, on top 

And the food moves all over the 
shop, 

I can manage with ease 
To eat all but the peas 
.Which toll off my plate and 
ivon’t stop.” 


Rainy Day Ruse 

'J'ake a piece of paper and see 
what kind of a picture you 
can draw without once lifting 
the pencil. 

This is the sort of game which 
improves quickly with practice, 
and it makes an amusing, com¬ 
petition for a party. 

A point worth noting—it is 
easier if you begin at a bottom 
corner and first get a founda¬ 
tion on which to build up the 
top part of the one-line drawing. 


Unhappy Landing For Jacko 


I mM) fiilli., 1 1 \ ., 



J ACKO does not like geese—in fact he's afraid of them—and during 
his week-end at the farm he soon found the geese did not like him 
either. He discovered v/hat he thought was a quiet corner well out of 
their way and he amused himself in the barn by fixing a slide from the 
window. But when he made his first descent his “ feathered friends " were 
waiting for him at the bottom ! 

The Children’s Hour 



Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for. Wednesday, July 
11, to Tuesday, July 17. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Concert, with 
an audience or children, at the 
Houldsworth Hall, Manchester, by 
the BBC Northern Orchestra 
conducted by Charles Groves, 
with Martin Miiner (violin). 
5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 The Black 
Arrow, by R. L. Stevenson, 
adapted by David Close-Thomas. 
Part 2—The Moat House. 

Friday. 5.20 Adventure at the” 
Zoo, by Algernon Blackwood, 
adapted by Geoffrey Dearmer. 

Saturday, 5.20 Concert by the 


winners of the Bristol Eisteddfod. 

Sunday, 5.20 Mary Slessor—Mis¬ 
sionary, the story of a brave 
woman’s fight against, the cruel 
customs and superstitions of the 
West African jungle. 

Monday, 5.20 Another Tinker 
Talks story by Edward D. Dickin¬ 
son, tola by Ernest Jay; followed 
by Gwenn Knight and Bandsman 
Henry Messent. in music for 
Guitar and' Flute. 5.45 Nomad 
Introduces Himself, the first of 
a series of talks by Nomad the 
Naturalist. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Wild Flowers, a 
talk by Isobel Swarbrick; followed 
by Cricket. , another talk by 
F. N. S. Creek, the Sports Coach. 


Barry has 
boundless energy 

.He’s a lively little fellow — brimming 
over with fun. It would be difficult 
to find a more sturdy, robust boy at 
bis age. 

Mother is proud of him and has always 
kept a watchful eye on his health. 1 She 
well knows that when needed a dose of 
‘California Syrup of Figs’ will soon 
correct stomach upsets and regulate the 
system. 

It is tlie natural treatment for children 
—the laxative they like. ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs ’ keeps them regular, well 
and happy. 



California 




BASSETTS 

Osiiguud! 

LIQUORICE 

ALL5DRTS 


RIDDLES ABOUT BIRDS 

• > ■ ■ . 

JJow many sticks go to make 
a bird’s nest? None, they are 
all carried. , 

Why is a peacock like the 
number 9? Because it is nothing 
without its tail. 

What is the difference between 
a jackdaw and a pillar box? If 
you don’t know, you could not be 
trusted with letters to post. 

Why is geese easier to spell 
than goose? Because it is done 
with more ease (e’s). 

Nothing to Worry About 

]yj[ATRON: Have you boiled the 
drinking water? 

New Cook : Yes, matron. 

And sterilised the milk? 

Yes, matron. 

But what is this in the 
children s soup? 

Oh, that's only a cockroach! 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Newts and Tadpoles. Sprawled 
upon the grass, Don peered 
into the depths of the pond. 
Idly he watched several half- 
developed tadpoles as they swam 
by'. Something peculiar about 
them drew, his attention—they 
had front legs but no back ones. 

“No, they are . not freaks, 
Don,” said Farmer Gray, hear¬ 
ing of the discovery. “They are 
young Newts, and they develop 
in a similar manner to Frogs 
and Toads except that- their 
front legs appear first, as you 
noticed. The eggs are laid 
singly, usually on the leaf of a 
water plant, which Mrs Newt 
curls around the egg with her 
hind feet.” .. ' 


The Children's Newspaper, July 14, I94S 

Second Best 

gHE: "I wonder why they hung 
that picture?” 

He: “I expect they couldn’t 
catch the artist.” 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA FACTS 

'J'his large territory in South- 
East Asia, South of China 
and East of Siam, consists of the 
French colony of Cochin-China 
and the four protectorates of 
Cambodia, Annam, Tonkin, and 
Laos, all of which were occupied 
by the Japanese in this war. 

Indo-China is bigger than 
France herself and has a popu¬ 
lation of 28,853,500. The capital 
is Saigon, a port near the. mouths 
of the great Mekong river, popu¬ 
lation 110,000. , 

The whole territory is moun¬ 
tainous fn the north and east, 
but flatter in the south-west, 
Which is one of the,great rice- 
producing- regions of the world. 
The chief products are rice, 
anthracite, zinc, tin, and wolf¬ 
ram. . ' 

Cambodia is world-famous for 
its ancient ruined city of Angkor 
with its huge temple of Angkor- 
Vat. 

CELEBRATED 

JTor the same game came fame 
to the . lame dame’s v tame 
crane. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

A Puzzle Family 

Thr v ee men and 
four women. 


A Traveller’s Tale 

Head, 9 inches; 
fail, 27 inches; 
body, 36 inches. 
Total length, 72 
inches. 



Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT'S — due to Zoning 


SHE GUARDS HER 



T'i 

She’s got that sparkling smile that mother loves to sec !. 
She makes sure that she keeps her teeth clean, healthy 
and free from discoloration by regular use of* Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia, the one toothpaste containing ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia,’* which corrects mouth acid, so often the cause 
of dental trouble. 

Children use Phillips’ Dental Magnesia gladly because it 
leaves the mouth feeling clean, and they love its flavour! 
Sold everywhere i/xd. and i/iojd. 

PhilllDS Dental Magnesia 

■ © Regd, 

it * Milk of Magnesia* is the trade mark of Phillips* preparation of Magnesia. 
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